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the setting of which can be assigned to that 
period from its similarity with settings 
enclosing third-century coins. 

Two rings, also with glass inlay in box 
settings, are probably contemporary with 
the bracelet. One is a particularly splen- 
did example, with filigree and beading on 
the sides of the bezel and enclosing a chal- 
cedony with a bearded man engraved in 
late Roman style. A third ring consists of 
a simple gold hoop with oval bezel, on 
which are engraved a lion, a crescent, and 
the two letters F. L. It too is late Roman. 

But the most pleasing piece among our 
Roman acquisitions is a gold pinhead in 
the form of a winged Victory, modeled in 
solid gold (fig. 3). She is represented 
standing, with the lower part of her body 
draped, and holding a shield and spear. 
The figure is carefully and delicately exe- 
cuted and has a good deal of the Greek 
spirit, though not the elan of her Greek 
sisters. She stands on a round base, 
to which is attached a cylindrical setting 
with incised palmette and lotos decoration 
— for the insertion of the pin. Such large 
pins were used to keep the elaborate coif- 
fures of Roman ladies in place, as we know 
from representations in Roman statues. 
The date of the pinhead is Graeco-Roman, 
probably of the first century A. D. With 
its delicate workmanship and freedom from 
accessory decorations, it is like a last echo 
of the high standard of craftsmanship set 
by Greek jewelers. G. M. A. R. 

BUCKLES WHICH BELONGED 
TO ANCIENT ARMOR 

De LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, philos- 
opher great and worldly, remarks that one 
never can understand a subject unless he 
investigates its veriest details. I do not 
recall the theme which was then impressing 
him: it may have been the eyelashes of 
Madame de Longueville, or her infinite 
patches. But it could just as well (no, 
nearly so well) have concerned the superb 
suit of black and gilded armor — the one in 
which, as ill-luck would have it, he was 
soon to be wounded. For, truth to tell, 
no one can really know armor who has not 
studied it with microscopic care, examining 



its spring-latches, linings, straps, hinges, 
rivets, plume holder, and, above all things 
its buckles. In fact, it is made up of de- 
tails, and Rochefoucauld himself would 
probably have been surprised if he had been 
told that in the finishing of this same glossy 
harness, which descended only to his knees, 
his master-armorer had decorated, gilded, 
and put separately in place no less than six 
hundred rivets (or more than six thousand), 
that he had made use of four entire buck- 
skins in its lining, that he reckoned two 
ounces of silver and a quarter of an ounce 
of virgin gold for the threads of galloon 
which bordered the steel plates, that the 
artist gave a week's work to the making 
and gilding of the plume holder, and as 
much time again to designing and execut- 
ing the thirty buckles which were needed. 
For one should keep in mind the fact that 
armor, like any other work of art, was ever 
suitably framed. Indeed, it is as easy to 
imagine a Giorgione encadre with planks, 
as to believe that a harness coming from 
the workroom of a Negroli would be given 
rivets or buckles out of keeping with the 
quality of the work. In fact, when one 
does find beautiful armor furnished with 
uninteresting buckles, he may at once de- 
cide that they are not the original ones : even 
in such a case an original buckle is some- 
times discovered by more careful search. 
On the other hand, it is not surprising if 
in most armor all original buckles disap- 
peared, for in the course of centuries they 
have been broken off one by one, with their 
straps, and were rarely restored. And the 
loss is the more to be regretted since buck- 
les are not merely art objects in little, 1 
but are importantly diagnostic for the stu- 
dent of armor, for their design and de- 
tails change with each decade. Tis a 
pity only that they have been so imper- 
fectly studied, no work on armor as yet 
referring to them critically. Yet they are 
obviously worth considering. Nor are they 
difficult to collect, for odd buckles exist 
among the debris of every gallery of ar- 
mor, national or private — objects which 

X A museum has lately been founded in Prag 
by Herr Waldes to exhibit exclusively buckles 
and attaches of similar nature, e.g. buttons, tog- 
gles, clasps. 
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ARMOR BUCKLES AND PENDANTS 



A. ROMAN, FIRST CENTURY A. D. 

B. VISIGOTHIC? V CENTURY A. D. 

C. FRENCH, XII CENTURY, FIRST HALF. 

D. FRENCH, XIII CENTURY, SECOND HALF. 

E. FROG-MOUTH BUCKLE, LATE XIII CENTURY. 

F. XIII CENTURY. 

G. HERALDIC SQUARE BUCKLE, XIV CENTURY. 
H. XIV CENTURY, EARLY; NARROW SHANK. 

I. XV CENTURY, EARLY; FLEUR-DE-LYS SHANK 

J. XV CENTURY, LATE; GILDED, PARALLEL LINES 

K. XV CENTURY, SECOND HALF. 



l. french, xv century; ivory. 
m. french, xv century, late, or xvi century, 
early; with traceries. 

N. TAG OF M. 

0,P. GERMAN, XVI CENTURY, EARLY. 

Q. TAG OF P (MORDANT). 

R.S. XVI CENTURY (154O, I550) 

T. MORDANT, I55O. 

U,V. ROSACES OF I 530. 

W. GERMAN, ORNATE BUCKLE OF I 580. 

X. TAG, BRONZE, LARGE, ORNATE; C. I 575 
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during repairs have lost their way, which 
have, then, little significance, and which 
can usually be had by exchange. In fact, 
he who goes into the repair shop of any ar- 
mor collection has only to keep his eyes 
open for shabby little boxes to find within 
them, among rusty rivets and scraps of 
wire, an occasional buckle of artistic merit. 

From such sources not a few specimens 
found their way into Cases 26A and 33A, 
lately installed in the Riggs Gallery. 
Others are from the J. P. Morgan Collec- 
tion, viz., the Merovingian types, which a 
French antiquary, Stanislas Baron, dug 
up from year to year in an ancient ceme- 
tery in Vermant (Belgium). Others still, 
those especially of the tenth to fifteenth 
century, came to the writer from an am- 
ateur in the Haute Savoie, whose hobby 
had been to collect them in a local cem- 
etery, where the digging of each new grave 
was apt to bring to light objects of haute 
epoque: in fact, several types of these early 
buckles are, we believe, unique. 

It is an interesting and curious thing to 
find how the study of a collection of this 
kind enables one to sift the buckles out, 
group them into periods, and finally ar- 
range them in a kind of genealogical tree, 
very much as a naturalist arranges his 
progressive series of horses, fishes, or pearly 
nautiluses. 1 Here, however, we need 
hardly refer to such theoretical considera- 
tions — fearing lest to some of us they may 
suggest little more than Mr. Pickwick's 
theory of tittlebats! 

For the present let us glance at least at 
some of the types of buckles shown in our 
collection. Note, for example, the speci- 
men (A) from a Roman war trapping 
(probably first century A. D., from a sword 
belt), a highly evolved device in several 
details, "modern" compared with the cum- 
brous buckles (B) worn in the hosts which 
overthrew the Roman Empire in the fifth 
century. C and D are from war trappings 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; 
the first might have been worn by a cru- 
sader of Saint Bernard (1150), the second 
in point of time and quality might have 
been worn by Saint Louis himself (1250). 

! Cf. Notes on Armor, Met. Mus. Art, 1916, 
PP. I35-I4I- 



The small buckle shown nearby dates prob- 
ably from the early thirteenth century 
(F): and from the end of the century the 
curious buckle (E) with loop fashioned as 
the head of a frog, the strap having passed 
through the mouth. The fourteenth cen- 
tury is represented in buckles G and H : the 
former bears, as buckles often did in those 
days, an heraldic device. Fifteenth-cen- 
tury buckles appear in I to M : the first of 
these, judging from its date and quality, 
might have been riveted to the "white har- 
ness" of Joan of Arc. It may be well to 
note that all these buckles are fashioned 
with no little art : beauty of proportion was 
considered, and decorative details: thus we 
observe that in fifteenth-century trappings 
typical Gothic lines and motifs come to 
light: points and trefoils appear: crockets 
are suggested by file lines, even delicate 
Gothic traceries are reproduced both on 
buckle and pendant (the "tag" which 
embraces the free end of the strap). 
During the sixteenth century buckles 
and similar gear became compact in size 
and more effective, stronger, easily handled, 
with guards for the free ends of straps, 
and fastened by fewer rivets. Our 
collection (O-T) is well represented in 
their forms. Several of our buckles are of 
the best quality, having belonged to armor 
of the wealthiest amateurs of their day, 
e.g., Charles V and Philip II. And to this 
group of buckles we have made numerous 
additions in copies of buckles of splendid 
historical harnesses in various museums, 
notably those of Vienna, thanks in this case 
to the personal interest of the Conserva- 
tor, Dr. Camillo List. The late sixteenth 
century, when armor was already degener- 
ating, gave rise to buckles profusely en- 
riched but of less technical merit (W, X), 
and from that time onward we have only 
to follow in details the decline of the ar- 
morer's art. We note, finally, that what 
we have here outlined in the study of 
buckles, i.e., as a means of understanding a 
larger subject, is shown, almost if not quite 
so well, in other "furnishings" of armor. 
Rivets, for example, will repay the inquiry 
of the student. So also hinges, washers 
(rosaces) (U, V), and tags (mordants and 
pendants) (N, Q, T, X). B. D. 
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